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transfer so valuable a property to another man's possession, 
and the modesty which did not disdain to mingle the rays of 
a borrowed interest with its own glory. 



Art. III. — Report on Insanity and Idiocy in Massachusetts, by 
the Commission on Lunacy, under Resolve of the Legislature 
0/1854. Boston. 1855. 

The necessity of making farther provision for the insane 
induced the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1854, to create 
a commission for the purpose of collecting information on 
various points connected with the subject. The duties of this 
commission were stated under the following heads: — 

" To ascertain the number and condition of the insane in the State, 
distinguishing as accurately as may be between the insane, properly so 
considered, and the idiotic or non compos ; between the furious and the 
harmless, curable and incurable, and between the native and the for- 
eigner, and the number of each who are State paupers. 

" To examine into the present condition of the Hospitals of the State 
for the insane, and see what number of patients can properly, with due 
regard to their comfort and improvement, be accommodated in said 
Hospitals. 

" To see what further accommodations, if any, are needed for the re- 
lief and care of the insane. 

" And, generally, to examine and report the best and most approved 
plans for the management of the insane, so far as the size and charac- 
ter of Hospitals, and the number of patients proper to be under one 
supervision, are concerned. 

" To examine into the present condition of the State Lunatic Hospital 
at Worcester, and ascertain what kind and amount of repairs are needed, 
and at what probable cost, and consider the expediency of disposing of 
the said Hospital and the lands connected therewith, or any part thereof, 
and of recommending a site for the erection of a new Hospital or Hospitals. 

" To report the estimated proceeds of the sale of the present Hospital 
and grounds therewith connected at Worcester, if they deem such a 
sale desirable. 

" To accompany their report with plans, specifications and estimates 
of cost of any new Hospital which they may recommend." — pp. 9, 10. 
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The commission consisted of Levi Lincoln, Edward Jarvis, 
and Increase Sumner, and their report was submitted to the 
Legislature of 1855. Dr. Jarvis's colleagues frankly state that 
not only was this document prepared by him, but that he also 
collected all the materials which give it any value. To say 
that he has executed his task remarkably well, would scarcely 
express its peculiar merit. It displays a perseverance in the 
pursuit of his object, a thoroughness of inquiry, and a clear- 
ness and precision in his ideas, not often witnessed in statisti- 
cal investigations. Vital statistics have hitherto possessed an 
equivocal value, because they have often embraced points that 
are not proper objects of statistical expression. Incidents and 
events which necessarily convey the same idea to all may be 
numbered and classed, but phenomena that embrace many 
elementary facts more or less uncertain and variable, cannot 
be treated in this manner. A show of accuracy where accu- 
racy is in the nature of things impossible, only leads to decep- 
tion and error. For instance, the number of deaths in a com- 
munity may be correctly ascertained, but when we undertake 
to specify and enumerate the particular diseases that produce 
death, we forget that we are dealing no longer with definite 
and tangible facts, but with matters of opinion as diverse and 
variable as the experience and education of the men who form 
them. And on the particular branch of inquiry now before 
us, we may correctly ascertain the sex, age, and occupation of 
the insane ; but respecting the causes of their disorder, or the 
chances of recovery, no degree of research or professional skill 
can lead to results more satisfactory than that of a shrewd 
conjecture. To give them a statistical form is to make no 
real advance in knowledge. The common fallacy that, imper- 
fect as they are, they still constitute an approximation to the 
truth, and therefore are not to be despised, is founded upon a 
total misconception of the proper objects of statistical inquiry, 
as well as of the first rules of philosophical induction. Facts 
— real and indisputable facts — may serve as a basis for gen- 
eral conclusions, and the more we have of them the better; 
but an accumulation of errors can never lead to the develop- 
ment of truth. Of course we do not deny that, in a mere 
matter of quantity, the errors on one side generally balance 
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the errors on the other, and thus the value of the result is not 
materially affected. What we object to is the attempt to give 
a statistical form to things more or less doubtful and subjective. 
The reports of hospitals for the insane for the last twenty years 
or more abound with this description of statistics, and yet it 
would be difficult to point to a single phenomenon of the dis- 
ease in regard to which our information has been rendered 
thereby more definite and certain. 

In executing their task, the commission wisely avoided, for 
the most part, all debatable ground, and confined their inqui- 
ries to facts that can have but a single meaning and are strictly 
pertinent to the object in view. The value of statistical re- 
sults must depend very much on the authenticity of the facts 
and the thoroughness with which they are collected. The 
moment we have reason to distrust the authority, or to suspect 
that the investigation has been partial and limited, our confi- 
dence is gone. We see nothing before us but a useless array 
of numbers, — worse than useless, perhaps, because calculated 
to propagate error. Warned by the failures of previous com- 
missions created for similar purposes, they resorted to new 
methods, and pursued them with a tenacity that insured suc- 
cess. Guided by the Massachusetts State Register, they ad- 
dressed a letter to every physician in every town, enclosing 
blank forms for recording the desired information, and soliciting 
their aid and co-operation. This was certainly an improve- 
ment on the previous practice of applying to the selectmen, 
or other municipal functionaries, whose acquaintance with the 
people is comparatively limited, and whose education and 
pursuits seldom fit them to collect and arrange an order of 
facts like the statistics of insanity. They considered that 
medical men had collectively every family in the State under 
their eye, and would be likely to know so peculiar a fact as 
the insanity of one of its members, while, the name of every 
patient being given, their was no danger of their enumerating 
the same case more than once. They were requested to give 
the names of all insane persons in their several towns, together 
with their sex, color, nativity, condition, prospects, and pecuni- 
ary means. It appears that nearly two thousand such letters 
were sent. Generally, the answers were returned early, but in 
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some instances a second, a third, and even a fourth letter was 
sent, amounting in all to eight hundred additional letters, ex- 
plaining more fully the objects of the commission, and urging 
a compliance with their wishes. Sixty-five towns were visited 
by one of the commissioners, who saw the physicians, and 
obtained by word of mouth what could not be obtained by 
letter. From the medical profession they received ready and 
valuable assistance, besides replies to their letters, one gentle- 
man, it is stated, having visited twelve towns to procure the 
requisite information. The fact that returns were obtained 
from every physician who was addressed, save four, — leaving 
out of the account those who were not in practice or had re- 
moved, — strongly illustrates the perseverance of the commis- 
sioners and the promptness of the physicians. Two of the 
four delinquents proved to be irregular practitioners, and the 
other two gave their reasons for not complying with the request 
of the commission. In many instances, clergymen, sheriffs, 
overseers of the poor, jailers, and superintendents of hospitals 
in and out of the State, were addressed, with the same satis- 
factory result. For some time the town of Carver was the 
only one from which the returns were incomplete, — one phy- 
sician alone remaining silent. Thrice was he written to, and 
the aid of the postmaster and a neighboring physician in- 
voked, before the reply came, that there was not a single luna- 
tic within his range. 

Never, perhaps, has a statistical inquiry been pursued with 
such ample provisions against error and imperfection, or with 
results more worthy of reliance. In all those respects which 
render such a work of any value, — accuracy, completeness, 
and pertinence, — we doubt if it has ever been surpassed. 
The census of Great Britain for 1851 includes, besides the 
pauper insane, only those in some establishment, and those 
under guardianship. In a census of France, a few years since, 
a large space was devoted to the insane ; but the facts, though 
apparently extensive and elaborate, are obviously very incom- 
plete. The census of the United States for 1840 presented 
the number, age, sex, color, &c. of the insane ; but it abounded 
with errors of so remarkable a character, as to raise the sus- 
picion that they were not entirely unintentional. The last 
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census was free from the gross faults of its predecessor, but, 
for reasons common to most inquiries of the kind, it fails to 
create much confidence in its results. Indeed, no amount of 
care or perseverance will succeed in obtaining such facts di- 
rectly from the parties concerned. In a large proportion of 
cases the insanity of a person is not distinctly admitted by 
other members of his family, while those who are employed 
by the government to " take the census " are seldom fitted by 
their previous training to discern the lighter shades of mental 
disease. Insanity when manifested by noise and violence is 
easily recognized, but in a multitude of other forms it passes 
for only eccentricity or folly. More wisely, therefore, the 
commissioners employed a very different class of persons, 
who learned the facts they communicated, not by inquiring 
of others strongly disposed to conceal them, but by their own 
personal observation. In regard to some of the incidents re- 
ported, — those which indicate conditions rather than object- 
ive facts, — we will only say at present, that the returns are 
to be received with many grains of allowance, because here 
the highest degree of accuracy can be expected only from the 
highest professional attainments in this department of the art. 
From the Report, it appears that in the autumn of 1854 
there were within the limits of this Commonwealth 2,632 lu- 
natics and 1,087 idiots, making a total of 3,719 insane persons. 
The whole population — supposing the rate of increase be- 
tween 1840 and 1850, which was 33 per cent, to have since 
continued — they estimate at 1,124,675, and this would give 
an average of 1 insane person to every 302 of the whole pop- 
ulation. This is a larger proportion than has ever before ap- 
peared in any census of any community, American or Euro- 
pean ; from which we are obliged to admit one or both of the 
following facts, — either that insanity is more prevalent in Mas- 
sachusetts than anywhere else, or that its dimensions have been 
more accurately gauged. The latter fact is undoubtedly true, 
but alone it will hardly account for the result in question. From 
the United States census of 1850, it appeared that the insane 
averaged 1 to 669 of the whole population of the country, and 
1 to 402 of the whole population of Massachusetts. On the 
supposition that an equally accurate enumeration would show 
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the same comparative advance in other States which it did in 
this, then we should have in 1854, for New York, the propor- 
tion of 1 to 555 ; for Pennsylvania, 1 to 513 ; for New Hamp- 
shire, 1 to 370 ; for Connecticut, 1 to 368 ; and for Rhode 
Island, 1 to 334. Now, as those States most nearly approxi- 
mate to Massachusetts, not only in their apparent amount of 
mental disorder, but in age and in density of population, we 
have ample ground for our assertion that insanity is more prev- 
alent in Massachusetts than in any other State of the Union. 
The cause of this unenviable distinction is not very obvious. 
The commissioners are disposed to account for it by the fact, 
that the foreign insane within the State are more numerous 
than the native-born insane, as compared with the same popu- 
lation of their respective classes. We are not perfectly satis- 
fied with their method of arriving at this result, which is to 
leave the idiots entirely out of the comparison, and consider 
only the lunatics. It happens that the idiots bear a much 
smaller proportion to the lunatics in the foreign than in the 
native population. In this way it is estimated that the " na- 
tive insane," meaning " lunatics," amount to 1 in 445 of the 
native population, and the foreign insane to 1 in 368 of the 
foreign population ; whereas, if both forms of mental dis- 
order — idiocy and lunacy — were compared with the same 
population, the figures would be 1 to 293 for the natives, and 
1 to 343 for the foreigners. We cannot see the propriety of 
separating them here, because they certainly possess the same 
generic character, and even if they differ more than we suppose, 
yet it is not likely that the distinction has been very thoroughly 
observed in the present inquiry. Although the commissioners 
were careful to indicate the difference, and enjoined it upon 
their informants not to confound the congenital affection called 
idiocy with any of those forms of mental deficiency which 
are the sequel of mania, yet our experience of all previous 
statistical undertakings leads us to believe that the popular 
views on this subject have shaped the returns more than the 
instructions of the commissioners. This suspicion is con- 
firmed by the fact that the idiots above sixteen years old ap- 
pear, in the Report, to be more than treble the number of those 
below that age. Even if the term of life in those persons were 
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equal to that of other classes, the number of the former ought 
to-be little more than double that of the latter. Of 19,553,068, 
the amount of the white population of the United States ac- 
cording to the census of 1850, no less than 8,003,715 were 
aged fifteen years or less. But we have always supposed 
that idiots had a shorter lease of life than more happily or- 
ganized beings; and if such is the case, then the number be- 
low sixteen should more nearly approach the number above it. 

The opinion, therefore, that insanity is more prevalent among 
the foreign than the native population, is not fairly supported 
by the figures of the Report, and consequently we must seek 
for the cause of the large amount of insanity in Massachusetts, 
in some other quarter. It is a popular impression that mental 
disease is more rife among a mercantile or manufacturing 
population, peculiarly tried as it is by excessive activity of 
mind and frequent reverses of fortune, than in farming com- 
munities, where life flows on in a more regular current. Look- 
ing at the counties most extensively engaged in commerce and 
manufactures, Essex, Middlesex, Worcester, and Suffolk, the 
first two are found to have less, and the others more, than the 
average amount of insanity. On the other hand, the three 
counties most exclusively engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
Berkshire, Hampshire, and Franklin, show a larger than the 
average proportion. If climate or atmospheric influences had 
any agency in this matter, we should expect to discover it by 
comparing the western with the eastern counties ; but in fact 
the mountain breezes of the former seem to be no more con- 
ducive to mental integrity than the chilling winds of Essex, 
Suffolk, and Plymouth. 

There is much reason to believe that the prevalence of in- 
sanity depends, in a great degree, upon agencies which vitiate 
the physical qualities of the race in the very germs of life. 
The principles which have led to so much improvement in the 
domestic animals have been almost entirely disregarded in the 
propagation of the human species, and no organ has suffered 
more from such neglect than the brain. This cause of insanity 
has obviously been more potent in some communities than in 
others, and the fact is easily accounted for. In the old farm- 
ing towns, the growth of which is chiefly limited by the natural 
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increase of the inhabitants, the same families intermarry, year 
after year, and thus not only deteriorate the stock, but perpetu- 
ate any specific morbid tendencies they may have contracted. 
It is a well-established fact, that in this country one third part 
at least of the cases of insanity have an hereditary origin. 
In mercantile and manufacturing communities, this kind of 
deterioration is counteracted, in some degree, by the frequent 
accession of new-comers, whereby the blood is purified and 
renewed. The older the community, and the more fixed its 
population, therefore, the greater will be its proportion of men- 
tal disease. This view of the case seems to be confirmed by 
the tables of the commissioners, though we place but little 
stress on results which are drawn from so narrow a field of 
observation. The principal manufacturing places, Lowell, 
Lawrence, Worcester, Lynn, Fall River, Taunton, Waltham, 
Milford, Palmer, Fitchburg, and Blackstone, with an aggregate 
population of 154,975, have 221 lunatics and idiots, which is 
equivalent to 1 in about 701 ; whereas in Berkshire, Franklin, 
and Hampshire, with a population of 122,730, less changeable 
probably than any other in the State, we find 472 lunatics and 
idiots, which is equal to 1 in 258, or nearly treble the former 
proportion. If the age of the community and the fixedness of 
the population are efficient elements in the prevalence of insan- 
ity, then, other things being equal, we should expect a larger 
proportion of insanity in Massachusetts, because she contains 
these elements in a higher degree than any other State. Still, 
we have no doubt that, if the insane of some other of the Mid- 
dle and of the Northern States were enumerated with as much 
accuracy as they have been here, very much of this disparity 
would disappear. 

Of the 3,050 native lunatics and idiots (all of whom we 
include under the generic term insane) in the State, 1,717 are 
styled independent, and are supported by their friends or their 
own property ; while of the 669 foreign insane, 64 only are 
thus supported, the rest being a charge to the State or the 
towns. It does not follow that these persons were paupers 
before becoming insane, or that their friends are paupers. A 
considerable number of families, particularly among the for- 
eign part of our population, which are self-supporting when in 

vol. lxxxii. — no. 170. 8 
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health, are obliged to solicit municipal aid when afflicted by 
sickness so severe and protracted as insanity. After making 
all due allowances, however, it cannot be questioned that 
insanity, as well as other diseases, may be traced, in many 
instances, more or less directly to poverty, which is justly 
regarded by the commissioners as something more than an 
incidental, outward circumstance. 

" Poverty is an inward principle, enrooted deeply within the man, 
and running through all his elements ; it reaches his body, his health, his 
intellect, and his moral powers, as well as his estate. In one or other of 
these elements it may predominate, and in that alone he may seem to 
be poor ; but it usually involves more than one of these elements, often 
the whole. Hence we find that, among those whom the world calls poor, 
there is less vital force, a lower tone of life, more ill health, more weak- 
ness, more early death, a diminished longevity. There is also less self- 
respect, ambition, and hope, more idiocy and insanity, and more crime, 

than among the independent Insanity is, then, a part and parcel 

of poverty; and wherever that involves any considerable number of per- 
sons, this disease is manifested Whatever depreciates the vital 

energies lowers the tone of the muscles and diminishes the physical force, 
and lessens thereby the power of labor and of production ; it also lowers 
the tone of the brain, and the capacity of self-management. In this 
state the cerebral organ struggles, and may be deranged." — p. 52. 

This kind of destitution is not common among us, and we 
are not inclined to regard it as a fruitful cause of insanity, 
among either our native or foreign population. The com- 
missioners themselves remark that insanity is not more preva- 
lent in Ireland than in Scotland or England, or even among 
the natives of this country ; and they also advert to the well- 
authenticated fact, that the Irish who visit England in quest 
of employment, and congregate in the most unhealthy portions 
of the larger towns, undergoing great privations, and suffering 
from fevers, dysentery, and other complaints incident to such 
localities, are not more subject to insanity than the natives. 
Intemperance too, though not without its effect in deteriorat- 
ing the mental energies, will scarcely be regarded, by those 
who have had much to do with the insane, as a very prolific 
cause of insanity among the foreign population of the Eastern 
States. 
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It would seem from the Report, that the disease is as cura- 
ble in the foreigners as in the natives. This the commis- 
sioners account for by the fact, that a large portion of the in- 
curables of the latter class are of more than a dozen years' 
standing, while, foreigners being of recent introduction in a 
great measure, their incurable cases have not had the same 
opportunity to accumulate. However this may be, it has 
been observed in all the New England hospitals, that the 
Irish patients, as compared with the native, are pre-eminently 
incurable, though promptly subjected to hospital treatment. 
We are not aware that any explanation of this curious fact 
has ever been offered, beyond the conjecture that, for reasons 
easily conceived, the tide of emigration which rolls upon our 
shores bears on its waves a large portion of periodical cases, 
which take the advantage of a quiet interval to reach a more 
friendly shelter. We are bound to expect, therefore, a con- 
stantly increasing accumulation of incurable cases from this 
quarter, — a fact that must be taken into the account in mak- 
ing provision for their future hospital accommodation. On 
this subject of the curability of insanity, the remarks of the 
commissioners are of so much practical importance, that we 
commend them to the attention of all who have any personal 
or public interest in the matter. 

" The evidence that comes from our own and many other hospitals 
shows that there are manifold disorders of the brain, producing perver- 
sion of mental and moral action in numberless forms, classed under the 
general term of insanity. These are usually grave diseases ; and yet 
they are among the most curable of maladies of their severity, provided 
they are taken in season and the proper remedies applied and continued. 
In recent cases, the recoveries amount to the proportion of 75 to 90 per 
cent of all that are submitted to the restorative process. Yet it is an 
equally well-established fact that these disorders of the brain tend to 
fix themselves permanently in the organization, and that they become 
more and more difficult to be removed with the lapse of time. Although 
three fourths to nine tenths may be healed if taken within a year after 
the first manifestation of the disorder, yet if this measure be delayed 
another year, and the diseases are from one to two years' standing, the 
cures would probably be less than half of that proportion, even with the 
same restorative means. Another and a third year added to the disease 
diminishes the prospect of cure, and in a still greater ratio than the 
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second ; and a fourth still more. The fifth reduces it so low as to seem 
to be nothing. Then hope has no visible ground to rest upon ; and if 
it still remain, it is rather founded on desire and affection than on any 
established principles of pathological science. After this period, insan- 
ity is usually deemed to be incurable ; nevertheless there are few and 
occasional recoveries ; but these are so rare and uncertain, and have 
such a doubtful connection with the means and appliances used for such 
cases, that they seem to be rather the offspring of chance than the 
results of rational calculation and treatment." — p. 69. 

The consequence of neglecting the means which the intel- 
ligence and benevolence of the age have provided for the 
restoration of the insane, clearly appears in the fact reported 
by the commissioners, that there are 840 lunatics in the State 
who have never been placed in any hospital. More fortunate 
than their more affluent and intelligent brethren, the Irish 
receive the benefits of our hospitals in a much larger propor- 
tion than the native-born citizens, partly owing to their happy 
exemption from prejudice, but chiefly to their inability to take 
care of the suffering insane at home. They had 71.9 per 
cent of their insane in the curative hospitals, and 17.7 per 
cent more in custodial receptacles of some kind ; while only 
35 per cent of the natives were in the curative hospitals, and 
3.8 per cent in other custodial receptacles. The causes of 
this remarkable difference are obvious. In a native family 
there is often a reluctance to place one of its members in the 
hands of strangers, beyond their immediate observation, at 
the moment when their own faithful care seems to be the 
most needed. So strong is this feeling in many instances as 
to overbear all other considerations, so that the wretched pa- 
tient is kept at home under circumstances directly calculated 
to aggravate his sufferings and to prevent recovery. If to this 
cause be added the vulgar prejudices against hospitals, and 
motives of economy that may or may not be necessary, we 
readily see why so few comparatively of our own people seek 
the benefits of hospital treatment. The foreigner is well 
aware that his narrow home and stinted means can furnish 
none of that aid and comfort which the treasury of the State 
and the direction of intelligent men have enabled these estab- 
lishments to supply, and he has no qualms of honest pride 
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about accepting the charity of the town or State. As these 
establishments are owned by the State, of course these 
patients, who are chargeable to the State, are immediately 
placed in their charge, and thus it has come to pass that our 
hospitals for the insane, which have been created by the efforts 
of philanthropic men, supported, in a great measure, by the 
public bounty, and regarded as pre-eminently honorable to 
the intelligence and liberality of the community, are used less 
by ourselves than by the stranger within our gates. 

One of the objects of the commissioners was to ascertain 
the condition and probable event of each particular case. The 
result of this inquiry is, that of the 2,632 lunatics, 1,238 were 
regarded as mild and manageable, 1,067 as troublesome, &c, 
263 as furious, while 64 were not referred to any class. 435 
were reported as curable, 2,018 as incurable, 179 were not 
classed at all, and 1,713 were deemed suitable subjects for a 
hospital. These several points, it will be observed, are not 
exactly objects of sense, but conditions in regard to which 
unanimity of opinion can hardly be expected. The same 
patient may appear at one time mild and docile, and at 
another excitable, or even furious ; and he may be both mild 
and dangerous. Some regularly alternate between tranquil- 
lity and excitement. Often too the peculiar temperament or 
experience of the observer more than anything else will de- 
cide how the condition shall be reported. Indeed, the precise 
condition of a patient can seldom be ascertained, except by 
observation continued for some time and enlightened by much 
knowledge of the disease. The gentlemen who made these 
returns judged, probably, from casual observation, or from the 
statements of persons whose impressions would be hardly 
worthy of being made the basis of a statistical report. Similar 
objections may be urged against the division into curable and 
incurable. The curability of any given case is, obviously, a 
matter of opinion, and a person's opinion on this or any other 
subject must pass for what it is worth, and no more. Before 
we can tell what it is worth, we must know the grounds on 
which it is founded. Nothing can be more uncertain than 
the event of a large portion of the cases of insanity. After it 
has continued a few years, in a pretty severe form, we may 
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say it is incurable, and for all practical purposes this would 
be sufficiently accurate. While yet recent, and unaccom- 
panied with much constitutional impairment, we are war- 
ranted in calling it curable. But between these two classes 
there is always a large number that cannot be referred, with 
any degree of confidence, to either of them. The elements 
of duration, severity, general health, and some others, it 
may be, are so complicated and conflicting, that one would 
scarcely venture to estimate the influence of each ; and if he 
did, there would be less than an even chance that his results 
would be generally admitted. If these objections may be 
urged against the opinions of those who have had much 
practical knowledge of insanity, — with whom, to use a 
modern phrase, it has been a specialty, — they lie with ten- 
fold force against the conclusions of men whose observation of 
the disease has been confined to the few cases that can ever 
fall to the lot of an individual in the miscellaneous practice 
of his profession. 

The commissioners have made no inquiry into the curabil- 
ity of the insane when subjected to proper treatment, either 
because they considered it irrelevant to any purpose they had 
in view, or distrusted the entire correctness of the statements 
that have been made on this point. However this may be, 
their reserve indicates some advance in the true knowledge of 
insanity, as well as in the public sentiment connected with 
this subject. It is to be regretted that this kind of reserve has 
not been oftener shown on similar occasions. In order to 
obtain from the public the performance of its duties towards 
the insane by establishing institutions expressly for their care, 
the friends of the cause have sometimes represented the re- 
coveries they effected as bearing a much higher proportion to 
the whole number treated, than was warranted by a careful 
and sober observation of results. They were amply justified 
in such representations, no doubt, by the published reports of 
our hospitals. Ninety per cent of recoveries in recent cases 
was not an unfrequent result of a year's operation, and the 
public was taught to believe that it had only to establish hos- 
pitals for the insane, in order to cure every case as it occurred, 
and thus prevent any further accession to the accumulating 
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mass of incurables that crowded the receptacles of pauperism 
and crime. Perhaps the economical consideration thus pre- 
sented was sometimes more potent than the benevolent ; but 
we doubt whether the effect of such policy has been entirely 
good. The experiment was followed by disappointment ; the 
public found it had been deceived, and, naturally enough, 
conceived a distrust of enterprises that required the aid of 
something over and above the unadulterated truth. It was 
seen that many patients did not recover, and that the incura- 
bles continued to accumulate. We do not suppose there was 
any intention to mislead, but those who reported this large 
proportion of recoveries misled themselves by committing the 
common mistake of men whose biases in favor of a certain 
result are stronger than the simple love of truth. Hence the 
fruit of their labors resembles the partial statements of a polit- 
ical harangue, more than the well-considered deductions of a 
strictly scientific inquiry. The instances are too few to place 
the results beyond the suspicion of accidental coincidence, but 
the principal objection to them is that the objects sought for 
are not of the kind most suitable to be reduced to statistical 
forms. Recovery from disease implies a double order of 
facts, most of which are matters of inference more or less 
strong, while the rest rely on evidence of a miscellaneous 
character. Disease is an abnormal state, many of whose con- 
ditions are imperfectly known, and are, probably, beyond the 
reach of the ordinary instruments of knowledge. Recovery, 
too, is a condition in regard to which very often there can be 
no approach to unanimity of opinion. To one it may de- 
note, in a given case, the entire disappearance of disease, and 
entire restoration of the customary health ; while to another 
it may signify only an inconsiderable and temporary improve- 
ment. And even the most thorough agreement respecting 
the facts does not necessarily secure agreement respecting 
the general conditions they may be supposed to indicate. A 
person is sick and gets better. On these two points all are 
agreed. They are plain to the senses, and make the same 
impression upon all. But on the question whether this change 
shall be called recovery, or some lesser degree of amendment, 
the reply will be shaped by the individual's peculiar notions 
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on the subject, and will probably depend upon the application 
of some arbitrary rules. In regard to other diseases than 
insanity, it has seldom been attempted to give a numerical 
expression to the results of treatment. Consumption, for 
instance, is as common as insanity, and its signs more easily 
and exactly discerned; but we apprehend that any attempt 
to class the results of its treatment, arranging them under the 
different heads of recovered, improved, much improved, not 
improved, would hardly be regarded as a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge. That something of this kind has seemed 
to be expected from our establishments for the insane, we 
readily admit, but venture to caution the parties concerned in 
thus meeting the public wishes, that they lower the dignity of 
their calling by statements calculated rather to win the popu- 
lar favor than to advance the true interests of science. Hold- 
ing these views, we are glad that the commissioners presented 
to the public no inducements from this quarter for prosecuting 
the benevolent enterprise it had commenced. 

Of the 2,632 lunatics in the State, 1,713 are returned as 
being fit subjects for a hospital ; including, probably, all the 
263 furious, the 1,067 troublesome, and 383 of the mild and 
manageable, leaving 855 who are supposed to require no spe- 
cial provision for their care. As this estimate serves to indi- 
cate the amount of hospital accommodation which the State 
is expected to provide, it may be well to see how it was 
obtained. Whether this or that insane person is a proper 
subject for a hospital, is a question on which intelligent physi- 
cians may differ. Many still share the popular belief, — and 
the fact is plainly stated in the Report, — that hospitals are 
intended for curative purposes only, and that those whose 
disorder is of too long standing to permit recovery may as 
well be kept somewhere else. They are well represented by 
the gentleman who was appointed by the Legislature of a 
neighboring State, two or three years since, to ascertain the 
condition of the pauper insane, and who reported, that of the 
whole number, 143, 16 only needed to be sent to a hospital. 
Until people are better agreed as to what makes a person a fit 
subject for a hospital, these statistics can have no practical 
value. We are not ready to believe that nearly one third of 
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the insane in this Commonwealth are as well off somewhere 
else as in an institution expressly designed to promote their 
cure and comfort, and furnished with all the means and appli- 
ances which modern science and philanthropy have devised 
for this purpose. Some, no doubt, may be at liberty without 
much, if any, risk to others, yet their number is comparatively 
few, — much fewer, certainly, than is generally supposed, ex- 
cept by those who have had the opportunity of observing 
on a large scale the impulses and delusions, the temper and 
spirit, of the insane. The Bellinghams, the Hadfields, the 
McNaughtons, and the Oxfords, whose deeds of violence have 
given them an historical notoriety, belonged to the class of 
" mild and manageable " lunatics, who may be safely allowed 
to enjoy all the privileges and immunities of the sane ! If it is 
supposed that such instances are of rare occurrence, the public 
prints might convince us of the contrary, though the parties 
may be satisfied with a humbler victim than a monarch or a 
prime minister. If society better fulfilled its duties to the 
insane, it would have less cause to complain of the frequent 
use of insanity in defence of crime, and would be less ob- 
noxious to the charge of visiting its own short-comings upon 
irresponsible individuals. 

The commissioners report 658 pauper lunatics as being 
" at home," meaning, we presume, in the poor-houses of their 
respective towns, and among them are many, no doubt, of 
those " mild and manageable patients " who do not need the 
treatment of a hospital. If this matter were properly under- 
stood, there would be little disposition on the part of humane 
men to consider them suitable inmates of poor-houses. No 
one, with any knowledge of the manner in which our poor- 
houses are managed, will pretend that the insane can be fur- 
nished in them with those attentions which their peculiar 
condition requires. Besides, they worry their sane associates, 
and the latter worry them, and the result is an aggravation of 
their disorder, and a diminution of the general comfort. We 
trust the time is at hand when this intimate association of 
the sane with the insane, with no other bond of connection 
than that of poverty, will be regarded as a piece of barbarism. 
Any system of provision for the insane, therefore, which leaves 
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a large proportion of them in the poor-houses of the towns, is 
clearly defective, and we hope that Massachusetts will never 
consider its duties to the insane as fully accomplished, so long 
as this fact exists. 

It is stated in the Report, that there are " one thousand 
seven hundred and thirteen insane persons and sixty-one 
idiots who should enjoy the advantages of, or be confined in, 
some hospital or other; six hundred and ten of these are at 
their homes or in poor-houses ; add to these one hundred and 
nine, the excess of patients in the hospitals at Worcester, 
Taunton, and Boston, and we have seven hundred and nine- 
teen who now need, but have not, these advantages." The 
various methods that have been suggested of providing for 
the insane of the State, are discussed by the commissioners, 
aided by all the light they could obtain both at home and 
abroad, having received information and counsel from many 
superintendents of hospitals and of alms-houses, sheriffs, and 
officers of jails. Whether any considerable number of the in- 
sane should be retained in jails and poor-houses ; whether the 
same establishments for the insane should receive both males 
and females, curables and incurables, independent and pauper, 
foreigners and natives ; or whether the several classes here 
mentioned in juxtaposition should be kept distinct in different 
establishments, — these are questions that must first be settled 
in order to meet the requirements of the case in the best pos- 
sible manner. The usual method in our State hospitals, of 
mixing up all the sorts and conditions of patients just named, 
is subject to a multitude of evils ; and, though unavoidable, 
perhaps, in the early stages of this benevolent enterprise, it 
may well be doubted whether a considerable change in this 
respect is not required by the change of circumstances that 
has since occurred. The remarks of the commissioners on 
this subject show that they clearly apprehend the merits of 
the case, and we trust they will be seriously pondered by all 
who may be concerned in making further provision for our 
insane. 

" It is desirable that the patient, as far as is consistent with the man- 
agement of his malady, either for its removal or its amelioration, should 
live in a style similar to that which he properly enjoyed when he was 
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in health ; he should also have associates corresponding to his former 
habits and tastes ; and in all things he should not be required, in course 
of his treatment, to submit to any new and needless disturbance, disap- 
pointment or mortification. In general life, people associate according 
to their tastes and sympathies. They select their companions from 
among those who are similar to themselves, and shrink from such as 
are of a different character. Hence the refined and the coarse, the 
cultivated and the ignorant, the high-minded and the sensually low, the 
gentle and the quarrelsome, — these severally are so diverse in their 
habits and tastes that they are unfitting and unacceptable to each other, 
but instinctively separate, and do not voluntarily meet, except when 
business or charity, or some other extraneous motive, prevails for the 
time. But when they desire to satisfy the wants of their hearts and 
find the most happiness, they select those of their own kind with whom 
they can sympathize. These are natural feelings and habits ; they run 
through all society of every kind and in every country. It is not to be 
supposed that a man, by becoming insane, changes his character entirely 
in this respect, or loses all his old and healthy desires and aversions, or 
that he will bear crossing and disappointment, in those which are left 
to him, more willingly than when in health. On this account, then, 
there are strong objections to making microcosms of the insane hospi- 
tals, where persons of every kind of character and degree of develop- 
ment shall be associated together in the same halls, and be constant and 
unavoidable companions, in close if not intimate connection, day after 
day, and month after month." — p. 146. 

One of the measures proposed by the commissioners, to 
meet the present exigency, is to provide for all insane foreign- 
ers, who are now a charge to the State, in establishments 
devoted exclusively to them. Such an arrangement would 
unquestionably obviate many of the evils which impair the 
usefulness of the present system, and is itself as free from 
objections as the case will ever permit. The native and the 
foreigner are no more disposed to mingle in the hospital than 
in the ordinary walks of life, and this repugnance of tastes, 
habits, and faith leads to mutual dislike and irritation. While 
the association of races is thus productive of many evils, it 
would be hard to find in it a single compensatory benefit. 
The management and attendance, being exclusively in the 
hands of natives, fail to inspire in the foreign patient that 
kind of regard and confidence which is necessary to the 
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restorative process. Here something more is requisite than 
kindness and patience ; for even though they secure his respect, 
they may utterly fail to gain his confidence. This result is 
the fruit of all those arts of management which require an 
intimate knowledge of the patient's ways and manners, his 
peculiar modes of thinking and expression, his local tastes 
and associations. Without this knowledge, the efforts of the 
attendant will make but little impression. His offers of ser- 
vice will be viewed with distrust, and the most innocent jest 
will be taken as an insult ; while the utter want of any com- 
munity of feeling in politics, religion, and historical associa- 
tions, must prevent them from being anything but strangers to 
each other. If we would secure for the foreigner the highest 
amount of good from hospital treatment, we should place him 
in the charge of those whose sympathies are quickened by 
stronger ties than are generally produced by an abstract love 
of the race. On the native patient, the effect of the separation 
would be equally, if not more beneficial. Those whose dis- 
order is not so grave as to deprive them of all sense of social 
propriety, or to destroy their susceptibility to all moral im- 
pressions, must necessarily be annoyed and disquieted by per- 
sons whose looks and manifestations are of the most disa- 
greeable kind. In passing through the public hospitals of 
this State, one is painfully struck by the large proportion of 
patients presenting the most degraded and hopeless phases of 
insanity. The stoutest heart might quail before this sad ex- 
hibition of humanity, and how can it be supposed that it can 
be contemplated without emotion by those whose sensibilities 
are all heightened by disease ? 

The present number of State lunatics is about 650, and 
they might be properly disposed of in two establishments. 
The number for each would be somewhat larger than the 
maximum allowed by the superintendents of hospitals, in 
the propositions unanimously adopted by them at one of the 
meetings of their association. Without distrusting at all the 
soundness of their reasons, we apprehend there are some con- 
ditions in the present case which would warrant us in fixing 
upon a larger capacity. In these establishments there would 
be comparatively few of those curable cases the management 
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of which occupies the thoughts and the time of the superin- 
tendent in a far higher degree than that of the chronic cases. 
By means of appropriate medical and moral treatment, the 
curable are to be conducted through the various stages of 
disease until they arrive at complete recovery, and this is a 
work which requires and deserves his best efforts. It is the 
work for which he is considered as responsible by the public, 
and it cannot be shared by subordinates. On the other hand, 
in cases of long duration, where the disease has become fixed 
beyond any reasonable hope of recovery, no service of this 
kind is required. The management which secures the great- 
est amount of comfort, and checks, as far as possible, the prog- 
ress of impairment, must always be maintained, but some- 
thing more is required in establishments where cure as well 
as custody is among the objects in view. We would not be 
misunderstood, however, on this point. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that the charge of an establishment like the last 
indicated needs only the grade of talent suitable for the super- 
intendence of a jail or a poor-house. The superiority of mod- 
ern management of the insane over all older methods consists 
in the prominence that is given to a kind of moral treatment 
which is essentially the same, whether the patient is curable 
or incurable. Without moral and intellectual endowments of 
a high order in those who direct this management, it cannot 
be maintained at a point worthy the intelligence and philan- 
thropy of the age. It must also be considered, in this con- 
nection, that a large portion of the superintendent's time is 
occupied with the patient's friends, and, as may be readily 
supposed, a far greater amount of this kind of duty is required 
in curable than in incurable cases. In the early stages of dis- 
ease, the interest of friends is fresh, their sympathies warm, 
and the result doubtful. Consequently, their visits are frequent 
and protracted, and the requisite correspondence makes serious 
drafts on the superintendent's time. With the incurables, on 
the contrary, all this is very different. Their disorder being 
fixed, and subject to but little variation from day to day, there 
is much less to talk or write about; and that little can be 
done in a greater degree by subordinates. Thus, while we 
recognize the correctness of the general rule which would re- 
vol. lxxxii. — no. 170. 9 
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strict the number of inmates to 250, we feel quite sure that 
325, if not more, patients like the State paupers would be 
equally well managed, because the maximum must be de- 
termined solely by the ability of the chief to make himself 
acquainted with the changing phases of every patient, so far 
as such' knowledge is necessary to promote his comfort or 
restoration. 

Two new establishments of this class would sufficiently 
meet the wants of the insane for the present, as the hospitals 
already existing would accommodate all others that would 
probably be offered. As the State, however, might decline 
so large an undertaking, following close upon the hospital at 
Taunton, the commissioners preferred to recommend the erec- 
tion of another hospital in the western part of the State, for 
250 patients. Whatever plan may be ultimately adopted, 
this would, unquestionably, form a very proper part of it, and 
therefore might as well be undertaken first. The hospital at 
Worcester, in consequence of original faults of construction, 
and the necessity for extensive repairs, was found to be so 
defective, that the commissioners recommend its abandon- 
ment as soon as the new one is opened, proposing that an- 
other shall be erected in the neighborhood of Worcester. Of 
the propriety of giving up the present establishment, there 
can scarcely be a question ; for it would be impossible to find 
a position less suited for the purpose, encircled as it is by rail- 
ways, and embraced within the arms of a young and growing 
city. The increased value of the property would save the 
State from much loss, while it would gain a new institution 
provided, in some degree at least, with the improvements of 
the time, in exchange for one needing an immense outlay to 
render it tolerably comfortable. 

In regard to the selection of a site for the new hospital, the 
commissioners give one piece of advice which, it is to be 
hoped, will be implicitly followed. The practice of offering 
to the highest bidder the privilege of providing sites for our 
charitable institutions, is so far beneath the honor and dignity 
of a community like that of Massachusetts, and so prejudicial 
to its true interests, that we most earnestly wish it may never 
be repeated. 
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" The commission would advise, therefore, that in selecting a loca- 
tion no regard be paid to inducements that may be held out by towns, 
by the offer of lands or of subscriptions, to aid in the purchase, and 
that no gifts be accepted that will imply any obligation of the State to 
continue the Institution in a place when it may seem expedient to re- 
move it, and no lesser present interest be allowed in any way to com- 
promise the greater and future interests of the State and the lunatics 
for whom the whole Institution is to be created. Like discreet indi- 
viduals, the State should go into the market, make its selection with 
the sole view of effecting the final purpose, purchase its lands and pay 
the usual price, and then be independent of all further obligations." — 
p. 188. 

The State has now another opportunity of establishing a 
hospital for the insane creditable to its intelligence and wealth, 
and if its authorities are governed by any regard to public 
sentiment, such must needs be their action. In the magnitude 
of its enterprises for advancing its material interests, Massa- 
chusetts stands without a rival. The higher distinction of out- 
stripping its sister States in the unexceptionable excellence of 
its institutions for the relief of suffering, it has yet to achieve. 
The young community in the South or West about to enter 
upon a career of benevolence sends its building committees 
to examine our establishments for the insane ; but they find 
nothing so thoroughly embodying the results of modern im- 
provement as to be worthy of being copied. Are we willing 
to hold this subordinate position when it may be so cheaply 
exchanged for unquestionable pre-eminence? In the prose- 
cution of the new undertaking, this first step, to which we 
have called the attention of our readers, was rightly directed 
and admirably accomplished. In the second, — the appoint- 
ment of a committee for selecting a site and erecting a build- 
ing, — there has not been, we fear, the same exclusive regard 
to the great object in view. The public had a right to expect 
that such a committee would embrace among its members 
the author of this Report, who, by the able performance of 
the duty assigned him, had strong claims for further employ- 
ment in a service for which his studies, habits, and tastes 
have so well prepared him. We shall rejoice, however, if 
the event falsifies our apprehensions, and enables us, at last, 
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to point to a hospital for the insane, second to no other 
in the country in all those qualities that indicate the high- 
est degree of efficiency for the performance of its destined 
work. 



Art. IV. — A Memoir of Rev. Sydney Smith, by his Daugh- 
ter, Lady Holland, with a Selection from his Letters, by 
Mrs. Austin. In two volumes. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1855. 

The memoir and correspondence of a man who, for twenty 
years, was prominent in London society, and pointed out to 
strangers as eminently noteworthy, must give a reliable insight 
not only into his personal gifts and character, but into the 
tendencies and the traits of the circle in which he held so con- 
spicuous a place. In both regards, these volumes justify the 
anticipation they excite. Here we see portrayed, without ex- 
aggeration, the best side of the Churchman, — one of the high- 
est places open to clerical ambition in England, — its lustre 
enhanced by intelligence, its exclusiveness redeemed by genial- 
ity, and its validity vindicated by uprightness and public spirit. 
We recognize the influence and the happiness that may be 
attained by a kindly, conscientious, fearless, candid dignitary 
of the Establishment, whose nature is leavend by a rich and 
persuasive humor, whereby his office, conversation, letters, 
and presence are lifted from technicality and routine into vital 
relations with his fellow-beings and the time. Pleasant and 
suggestive is the record, full of amenity, and bright with 
cheerful traits. It is refreshing to meet with so much life, so 
much liberality, so much humane sentiment, where the conven- 
tional and the obsolete so often overlay and formalize mind 
and manner. Yet there is a distinct limit to this satisfaction. 
The vantage-ground which ecclesiastical prestige gave to 
Sydney Smith, his talents and agreeability confirmed; but 
his sympathies, with all their free play, had a conservative 
rebound. Those who would derive a complete idea of the 
modern English development from these memorials, err. He 



